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The Last Decade of the Empire

Following the Russo-Japanese war, Far Eastern international
relations took a quite unexpected, almost sensational, course.

After the Treaty of Portsmouth, the world expected that Rus-
sia would withdraw from Chinese territory and that Manchuria
would be restored to China. Japan was expected to limit her
activities on the continent essentially to Korea and the Liaotung
Peninsula. On the whole the integrity of China appeared secure
so far as possible action on the part of Russia and Japan was con-
cerned.

The Treaty of Portsmouth provided, in Paragraph 3, that

Japan and Russia mutually engage to evacuate complete and simultane-
ously Manchuria [(except Liaotung), and to] restore entirely and
completely to the exclusive administration of China all portions of Man-
churia now in the occupation or under the control of the Japanese or
Russian troops. The Imperial Government of Russia declares that it has
not in Manchuria any territorial advantages or preferential or exclusive
concessions in impairment of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with
the principle of equal opportunity.

In spirit as well as in letter, this paragraph coincided with the
wishes of the other powers, especially with those of the United
States.

What really emerged from the peace treaty was a Russo-Japanese
alliance directed primarily against China and secondarily against
every power which supported China's opposition to Russia and
Japan, This alliance was the outstanding feature of the Far Eastern
situation for an entire decade, down to the Russian Revolution of
1917. Premier Katsura told the Russian envoy in Tokyo suc-
cinctly: "If the friendship between our peoples continues to de-
velop further in the same direction, we shall not only have pre-
dominance in influence in the Far East but all over the world,